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subjects appear trifling, to turn the thoughts of
all men towards the dilemma which Keir Hardie
described.
However, he had done what he wanted to do.
He had brought it to the notice of the nation. His
speech was widely reported and commented on.
It certainly raised him in the estimation both of
his fellow-M.P.s and of the community at large.
It was not oratory. Oratory would not have im-
pressed the House : would have emptied it.
Hardie was heard with respect because he gave
an admirably succinct and memorable statement
of opinions sincerely held. He once told an
American audience : cc Those who know me best
are aware that I am not much of an orator."
Gunninghame Graham thus described his manner
of addressing meetings before he entered Parlia-
ment :
" His voice was high-pitched, but sonorous
and very far-carrying. He never used notes
and, I think, never prepared a speech, leaving
all to the inspiration of the moment. This
suited his natural unforced method of speaking
admirably. . . .His chief merits were his home-
liness, directness and sincerity/*
He was always a man speaking his mind ; he
never talked for talking's sake* Even at thirty-
three he found it hard to quarry the words that
would express his meaning. At no period was he
glib. At that stage he stood with heels together,
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